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ye AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. ‘I'he London Office is at 22, Essex 


13, Maple Street, Tottenham Court Road, 
London, W.1. 


| Ki have received from our correspondent 
| Commander Rupert-Jones a copy of the 
, October number of The Observatory, a 
monthly review of astronomy, which contains 
_an article by Mr. H. Harries on Pre-Green- 
wich Sea Longitudes. The meridian of 
| Greenwich was first used on our sea charts, 
‘as Mr. Perrin has recently ascertained for us, 
| in 1777; and the writer of this article, from 
| examination of the logs of about a dozen ships 
| for the period 1760-1800, extracts four dates 


Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 0396), where as illustrating the earliest use of the Green- 


the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


WE have received a copy of the first 
National Ancient Monuments Year Book, 
containing a foreword by Mr. Baldwin, and 


an Introduction by Lord Balcarres, edited by | 


Mr. John Swarbrick, and published by the 
Wykeham Press at the price of 3s. 6d. It is 
well illustrated, and divided into three parts 
gives first, Matter of topical interest relating 
to Ancient Monuments, Works of Art and 


Craftsmanship; secondly, Particulars relat- 


ing to Ancient Monuments in England, 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland, protected by 
legislation, and to the work of the Boards and 
Commissions concerned with lists of Societies 
and organizations; and thirdly, 


decay and means of preservation with lists of 
Artists, Craftsmen and Firms recommended 
for the diverse work that may be required on 
ancient monuments. The principal subject 
dealt with in Part I is the Preservation of 
Old Cottages: both Mr. Baldwin and Mr. 
Thomas Hardy take a hand in bringing this 
forward, and Sir Frank Baines contributes a 
long, detailed and valuable paper on the sub- 
ject. The Wykeham Press announce the 
start of a new illustrated quarterly review, 
The National Ancient Monuments Review, 
which, also under the editorship of Mr. Swar- 
brick, is designed to stimulate increased 
interest in ancient buildings and their con- 
servation. The yearly subscription is half-a- 
guinea; single copies are to be sold at 2s. 6d. 
Application to be made to Messrs. John 
Tiranti & Co., agents of the Wykeham Press, 


Advice to. 
Owners and Architects relating to causes of | 


'wich meridian. Of these one is 1772; the 
| Adventure (Capt. Furneaux) with the Reso- 
| lution (Capt. Cook) and the next 1776; the 
| Discovery and again the Resolution (Capt. 
_Cook). On the first of these voyages the 
longitude, entered in the proper column, was 
| reckoned from Eddystone after leaving Ply- 
|mouth on July 13; then successively from 
‘other points. But in the Remarks entries 
, Were made ‘‘ pr. watches ’’—the watches being 
| checked at Monterey—and this would seem to 
| be the first use of these. In the second, Green- 
wich prime meridian was used throughout. 
Capt. Cook is thus closely associated with the 
first use of the prime meridian. Our cor- 
respondent informs us that in 1766-8 Wallis 
in the Dolphin had recorded longitudes as 
west of London. Mr. Harries gives interest- 
ing examples showing how in the ‘“‘ pre-Green- 
wich ”’ time “‘ the logs of ships, coming from 
a hundred different ports on the eastern and 
' western coasts of the Atlantic and from the 
numerous islands, would disclose a bewilder- 
ing variety of longitudes at their meeting 
point in the entrance to the English Channel, 
the apparent differences ranging upwards to 
,more than 100°! ”’ 


WE find the Connoisseur for November an 

interesting number. Sir Henry Urwick 
‘first gives us a paper on Gloves, ‘‘ with 
|Special Reference to those of Shakespeare.”’ 
_‘* Shakespeare’s gloves ’’ are the two pairs of 
-which one is in the Memorial Museum at 
| Stratford-on-Avon, the other in the possession 
|of Dr. Horace Howard Furness at Phila- 
_delphia; and Sir Henry Urwick shows, from 
| Dr. Furness’s investigations, that there is not 
/such bad reason for believing them to have 
in truth Shakespeare’s, though con- 
|clusive it can hardly be made. Mrs. F. 
| Nevill Jackson describes, with the assistance 
‘of good photographs, a model ‘‘ Tudor 
_ House ’’ made in the nineteenth century and 
‘formerly belonging to the late Lady Wilton; 
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and Myr. Charles R. Beard discourses of more 
Tobacco Jars from the collection of Mr. Regi- 
nald Myer. But the best article, perhaps, 
is Mr. O. M. Dalton’s translation of M. 
Joseph Destrée’s account of the Reliquary of 
the Holy Thorn, in the Waddesdon Bequest at 
the British Museum, comparing it—a piece 
by some Teutonic craftsman working in Paris 
—with a reliquary, presenting notable simi- 
larities in the Hofburg at Vienna, now 
believed by experts to be a forgery. 


‘HE scientific correspondent of The Times 
in an article published on Nov. 7, warns 

us that it may soon be necessary to give the 
protection of the law to certain reptiles, those, 
to wit, whose skins have come into fashion 
for shoes, coats, bags and whatnot, as well as 
the tortoise-shell turtle, whose shell is in 
increasing demand for small articles de luxe. 
If the venomous or otherwise dangerous species 
were mainly concerned the plea might appear 
almost unreasonable, though the writer dwells 
a good deal on the fact that among reptiles 
the more dangerously armed are wont to be 
the gentler and shyer; but it is principally 
the harmless ones that fashion attacks, and, 
in particular, lizards are now greatly perse- 
cuted, above all the monitors. The chief 
victims among snakes are the reticulated 
python and the Indian python, both harm- 
less. The writer will not allow much force to 
the argument that these unfortunate creatures 
multiply in their tropical habitat in such 
numbers that extinction is not likely, for like 
cases among mammals and birds have shown 
in how few years races that are extremely 
prolific may be reduced to the danger point. 


THE November number of Scottish Notes and 
Queries records that in various parishes 
in Scotland it was a comparatively common 
practice, and that up to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, to convey beggars 
about on hand-barrows. Thus conveyed by 
some kindly persons the beggar would arrive 
at a farmhouse; and the farmer, having 
bestowed alms and food upon him, would then, 
as in duty bound, find fresh bearers to pass 
him on to the next farm. Infirm beggars 
thus made the tour of the parish. 
[HE International Commission charged to 
examine and report on the Glozel finds 
(v. ante p. 308) is said, we read in the Morn- 
ing Post of Nov. 9, to have pronounced unani- 
mously in favour of their genuineness. 
Nevertheless, scepticism still prevails among 
many French archeologists. The theory 
which finds among these a qualified accept- 


ance appears to be that the finds reveal to us, 
not a Neolithic burial-ground, but the site of 
a sovcerer’s dwelling of the third century, 
wherein the owner had collected various 
objects, ancient already in his own day, to be 
used in the making of his spells and charms. 
Prof. Julian is the author of this suggestion. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


THE 

Weekly Journal 

OR, THE 
Britifh Gazetteer. 
SatuRpDaY, NOVEMBER 11, 1727. 

On Sunday laft Monf. Vicetti Refident 
from the Republick of Genoa, who has been 
here near 30 Years, fet out on his Retum 
home. 

Mrs. Purcel is appointed Laundrefs of the 
King’s Body Linnen, in the Room and Place 
of Mrs. Lowman, and likewife Sempftrefs 
and Starcher to his Majefty, in the Room 
of Mrs. Stocken. 


Mr. Bernard Lens, Limner, {wom 
Miniature-Painter in ordinary to his Majefty 
King George IT as he was to his late Majefty. 


Laft Tuefday Night the King and Queen, 
with the Princefs Royal and the Princefs 
Carolina were at the Theatre Royal in Drury- 
Lane, to fee King Henry the Eighth, with the 
magnificent Coronation of Queen Anna 
Bullen, and feem’d very well pleafed with the 
Performance. 

Wednefday the new Opera of King Richard 
I was in Rehearfal at the Theatre in the 
Hay-Market, where was a prodigious Con- 
courfe of Nobility. 

We hear that two certain Noblemen have 
laid a very great Wager upon two Cooks 
dreffing a Bill of Fare; the one Mr. Red, « 
Scotfman, Cook to his Grace, the Duke of 
Hamilton (who is reckon’d as much a Mafter 
of his Bufiness as any we ‘have in England, 
and has lately been offered very great Encour- 
agement) the other Mr.: Bruce, a Foreigner, 
who is alfo reckoned very famous. 

William Auduft, an Irifhman, who was 
lately committed to Newgate by Juftice 
Fulham, for curfing his Majefty, and reflect: 
ing on the Adminiftration, has been admi 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE AUDLEY FAMILY. 


PERING the last two or three years I have 

been collecting information relating to 
the family name of Audley, at the expense of 
Mr. George Audley, well known in Liver- 
pool as a generous patron of the arts. I have 
now exhausted the more obvious sources of 
information, and constructed a large number 
of pedigrees. | Before these are printed I 


-think it well to publish a brief summary of 


the results achieved, in the hope that it will 
cause others who may have knowledge of the 
family, in any of its branches, to communi- 
cate it to me for incorporation. 

Abstracts have been obtained of all Audley 
wills preserved at Somerset House (all 
courts), as well as at the provincial probate 
registries of Chester, Lichfield, Leicester, 
Petersorough, Northampton, York, Lincoln, 
Worcester, Hereford, Gloucester, ('anterbury, 
Exeter, Norwich, Lancaster, Ipswich, Bury 
St. Edmunds, and Blandford ; and also of all 
Chancery suits in P.R.O., from the earliest 
dates, in which Audleys were plaintiffs or 
defendants. And the registers of the various 
parishes throughout the country with which 
the Audleys have been connected have been 
searched for entries relating to the name. 

As regards printed sources, the publications 
of most of the record-printing societies have 
been explored; as have also the principal 
county histories and large numbers of other 
indexed works, and periodicals of a cognate 
character. 

It will be understood that these searches 
have resulted in the collection of a very large 
and valuable body of evidence, which it is 
hoped to preserve in a printed form. 

The name of Audley is now distinctly 
uncommon, and almost all of its present 
holders are people of humble position in life, 
from whom it is difficult to obtain much 
information of their ancestry. I have not 
been able to construct a pedigree for any 
living Audley which goes back much earlier 
than 1800. Yet, as I shal] presently shew, 
for several centuries down to about 1750 the 
Audleys were well represented in various parts 
of the country, as landowners, prosperous 
traders, and professional men. Not a single 

dant of any of them in the male line 
can now be traced; with two exceptions, their 
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families, which for generations had been well 
represented and even prolific, became extinct, 
or disappeared into complete obscurity before 
the end of the eighteenth century. What is 
_the explanation of this sudden disappearance 
of the clan, in all its widely scattered 
branches ? 
__ Below I give a brief list of the principal 
| Audley pedigrees I have constructed, with the 
dates over which they extend, and an indica- 
tion of each family’s social status. Where 
characteristic Christian names were in use I 
have mentioned them, as they often form a 
guide to kinship. It may be mentioned that 
the Visitation -pedigrees have in several cases 
been found to connect families which were, 
as far as we can tell, unrelated. 

1. The Barons Audley. The pedigree of 
the Barons Audley, of Audley, Staffs, is given 
in great detail, from the time of Stephen, in 
|G. KE. C.’s ‘ Complete Peerage,’ and I cannot 
| pretend to have added much to it. The 
| barony passed into the Tuchet family through 
‘the marriage of Sir John Tuchet to Joan, 
/elder dau, of James, 2nd Lord Audley, about 
‘the middle of the fourteenth century, and 
‘again similarly to the Thicknesse family in 
|1777. The barony has been in abeyance since 
| the death of George John Thicknesse Touchet, 
| 21st Baron Audley, in 1872. 
| 2. Audley of Swaffham, Norfolk. Land- 
|owners. Descended from Sir Humphrey A., 
‘eldest son of James Tuchet (1398-1459), 5th 
| Lord Audley, by his second marriage to 
| Kleanor Holland. Family continued another 
| five generations, and then became extinct. 
| Characteristic names, Edmond and Philip. 

3. Audley of Audley, Staffs, and Nant- 
wich, Cheshire. Small gentry, yeomen and 
lawyers. Begins with Thomas Tuchet alias 
Audley (d. 1588), evidently related in some 
way to the family of Lord Audley, members 
of which are mentioned in his will as parties 
to deeds with him. Continued as Tuchet 
alias Audley for several generations and then 
became plain Audley. Of Nantwich, from 
1702, where family disappears early in nine- 
teenth century. Characteristic names, George 
and Ralph. 

4. Audley of Welborne and Grantham, 
Lincs. ; Upwell, Norfolk; and Biggleswade, 
Bedf. Landowners and traders. Begins defi- 
nitely with Thomas A. (d. 1562), of Hough, 
Lincs., who, according to the Visitation pedi- 
grees, was son of William A., of Welborne, 
and grandson of Thomas A., of Ashbourne, co. 
Derby, illegitimate son of Lord Audley. 


Descendants very numerous. Branch which 
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settled at Upwell, about 1720, had its last’ 


male representative in Thomas 
1822 ?), of Kings Lynn and Bath. Charac- 
teristic names, Walter, Anthony, Christopher 
and Robert. 

5. Audley of Earls Colne and Berechurch, 
Essex. Landowners. Begins definitely with 
Geoffrey A., of Earls Colne, whose family lad 
certainly been settled there since about 1480. 


A. (1742 | 
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parish till about 1720. Characteristic 
names, Matthew, George, Edward, Francis 
and Hamlet. 

12. Audley of Buckingham. 


Tradesmen, 


| Begins with Thomas A. (fl. 1562-74), of Buck- 
-ingham, who was probably son of John A. (4, 


Thomas Audley (1488 ?-1544), Lord Audley | 


of Walden, the celebrated Lord Chancellor, 
son of Geoffrey A., had a brother also named 
Thomas (d. 1558), who was of Berechurch, 
where the elder line of his descendants became 
extinct in 1714. A younger branch repre- 
sented at Colchester in 1715. 

6. Audley, of Great Gransden, 
and of Houghton Conquest, Bedf. 
owners. Begins with Henry A. (d. 1545), of 
London and Great Gransden, whose brother 
Thomas was of Houghton Conquest, and 
ancestored both branches. The elder branch, 
of Great Gransden, carries down to about 
1670; the younger branch, of Houghton Con- 
quest, to about 1630. Characteristic names, 
Robert, Henry and Lewis. 

7. Audley of Husborne Crawley, Bedf. 
Yeomen. Begins with William A. (d. 1623), 
of Husborne Crawley from 1572, or earlier, 
whose descendants disappear there after 1703. 

8. Audley of Roxton, Bedf., and of Hunt- 
ingdon. Yeomen and _ professional men. 
Begins with Edward A. (d. 1632), of Roxton. 
Sons settled in town of Huntingdon, where 
family seems to have become extinct in 1758. 
Characteristic names, Edward and John. 

9. Audley of St. Ives, Hunts.  Land- 
owners. Begins with Thomas A., who re- 
ceived grant of manor of St. Ives in 1544. 
Pedigree of his descendants clear to 1681. 
After that numerous Audleys in parish, to 
beginning of nineteenth century, apparently 
from their names of same family, but in 
humble positions and not definitely to be con- 
nected. Characteristic names, Robert and 
Mollineux. 

10. Audley of Henlow, Bedf., and of Lon- 
don. Grocers. Begins with Thomas A. (d. 
1553), of Henlow, whose sons went into trade 
in London. No information after 1632. 
Henlow is only about 6 miles from Hitchin 
(see next pedigree). 

11. Audley of Hitchin, Hertf. 
and maltsters. 
with three brothers, Matthew (d. 1615), 
George (d. 1602), and Edward A. (d. 1593), 
but numerous Audleys in parish before them. 
Descendants of Matthew connected with 


Yeomen 


1545), of North Marston, Bucks. _Descend- 
ants in town till 1733. Characteristic names, 
Paul, Joseph, Henry and Francis. 

13. Audley of Alrewas, Staffs, and of Bir- 
mingham. Yeomen and surgeons. Begins 


‘with Edward A. (d. 1719), of Alrewas, fron 
' 1675 or earlier, whose family became extinct 


in 1782. Characteristic names, John and 


Edward. 


Hunts, 
Land- 


14. Audley of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and 
of Beccles, Suffolk. Begins with Edward A., 
a tailor of St. Andrew’s, whose descendants 
were for several generations of Beccles. 
Dates, 1672-1742. 

15. Audley of Patrington in Holderness, 
Yorks. Husbandmen. Begins with Christo- 
pher A. (d. 1585), whose descendants dis- 
appear there after 1622. 

16. Audley of Marlborough, Wilts. 
Tradesmen. Three generations of Lewis Aud- 
leys, 1615-74. 

17. Audley of St. Dunstan’s in the East. 
Three generations of London mercers, 1572- 
1600. 

18. Audley of Stepney. Three genera- 
tions, 1651-1717, of coopers and mariners. 
Characteristic name, Edward. 

19. Audley of London, and of Rotherhithe, 
Surrey. Begins with Richard A. (d. 1689), a 
London cutler, whose son, the Rev. Matthew 
A. (1679-1725), had a son, another Rey. 
Matthew A. (1708? -90), whose eleven child- 
ren mostly died in infancy. 

20. Audley of Snettisham, Heacham, 
Sandringham, East Winch and Kings Lynn, 
Norfolk. Yeomen. A series of small pedi- 
grees ranging from 1517 to 1732, in which the 
name Stephen constantly recurs. 

21. Audley of Kent. Yeomen. Families 
of Audley, or Adley, settled at Kingston, 
Bridge, Sturry, and other places near Can- 
terbury, from 1498 to 1821; no consecutive 
pedigree. 

22. Audley of Essex. Farmers and trades- 
men. There were Audleys associated with 


Rayleigh in 1669 and again in the early 


Consecutive pedigree starts — 


eighteenth century, as well as with Lexden, 
Hornchurch, Pitsey, Prittlewell, Ramsden 
Crays, Bocking and other places in Essex from 
1541 onwards, but no consecutive pedigrees. 
23. Audley of Westminster and London. 
Sampson A. (d. 1559), verger of Westminster 
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Cathedral, had a son John Sampson alias 
Audley, a noted London printer, who left 
another Sampson A. at his death in 1575. 

24. Audley of London. Hugh A. (1577- 
1662), the great usurer, was third son of John 
A., a London mercer. His wealth founded 
several county families among his sisters’ 
grandchildren, and the great London pro- 
perty of the Duke of Westminster came from 
him through the marriage of his great-grand- 
niece, Mary Davis, to Sir Thomas Grosvenor, 
in 1677. 

2. Audley of Inistioge, co. Kilkenny. 
Farmers. Begins with George A. (born prob- 
ably about middle of eighteenth century), 
said to have come from England to Inistioge, 
where his descendants still farm; a younger 
branch is settled in business in the Potteries. 
Characteristic names, George, Robert and 
Charles. 

26. Audley of Liverpool. Commercial. 
Begins with a William A. (1776 ?-1833), and 
continues down to present day. 

I have also record of Audleys in various 
Devonshire parishes, Branscombe, Exmouth, 
Littleham, Salcombe, Ottery St. Mary, Ply- 
mouth and Wembury, at dates between 1558 
and 1752. 

Among other places where Audleys have been 
found may be mentioned Newenham 
Baldock, Hertf., 1476-1597 ; Bradford, Wilts., 
1588-1633; Seagrave, Rothley and Mount- 
sorrell, Leics., 1676-96; Flecton, Hunts., 
1556; Loddington, Leics., 1570; Andover, 
Hants., 1490; Alvington, Glos., 1565; Carl- 
ton, Northants, 1613; Renhold, Bedf., 1618; 
Dunstable, Bedf., 1519; St. Albans, Hertf., 
1545; Richmond, Surrey, 1572; Rochester, 
Kent, 1804; Birmingham, 1816; Hoo, Suf- 
folk, 1745-55 ; Scopwicke, Linc., 1689; and, in 
Middlesex, Edmonton, 1626, Clerkenwell, 
1636 and 1792, New Brentford, 1677, and 
Shadwell, 1782. 

There has been a family of Audsley in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, connected with 
Ossett, Dewsbury, Bradford, Horbury, Wake- 
field, and other places in that area, since the 
nya century, but I have not followed 
it up. 


If your readers can help me with further 


information regarding persons named Audley 
Ishall be much in their debt. There must be 
many descended from the Audleys through 
females, of whom, and their husbands, par- 
ticulars can be supplied to perfect the 
pedigrees. AEyn 
Treleaven House, 
Blundellsands, nr. Liverpool 


NTRODUCTION OF AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINES.—The decision to erect a 
memorial to the late Joseph Mann, of Raby 
Cotes, near Abbey Town, Cumberland, in 
commemoration of the centenary of his inven- 
tion of his reaping-machine, reminds me of 
two old Yorkshire songs I found amongst a 
collection of MS. left by my late father. 
Reaping-machines and horse-rakes were 
openly and violently opposed by ruralists at 
their inception. They imagined they saw in 
these labour-saving devices the disappearance 
of their livelihood, and in some districts there 
were something approaching riots when the 
larger farmers introduced mechanical con- 
trivances in the fields in place of the bands 
of shearers. A number of machines were 
removed from the farm buildings and burned 
on huge fires prepared for their destruction. 
The anger aroused was not merely on the part 
of labourers who imagined that they would no 
longer be able to find occupation on the land, 
but also in the poor, who had been accustomed 
to lay in their winter store of grain by glean- 
ing. They saw in the mechanical reaper and 
horse-rake an end to what they held to be a 
prescriptive scriptural right. Here are some 
of the verses ocmmon at that time :— 

Poor folk now are daily robbed 

Of all their rights which Scripture ho’d 

Have been their due days out of count 

But t’rich have now small fear of God. 

Gates are slammed in the gleaner’s face, 

None may glean their winter’s cakes. 

No theshold now is cleaner swept, 

Than harvest fields by those horse-rakes. 

God’s smile won’t favour such a game, 

Of greedy, brussen-gutted gain. 

May harvestin’ be long on t’way 

And may there fall a vast o’rain. 

The conclusion of the second doggerel refers 
paticularly to gleaning (though mechanism 
is incidentally mentioned) and concludes : — 

They've settled we must hungry gan 

An’ rot in prison if we glean, 

What wi’ t’War and price o’ corn 

T’rot ‘mang taties, t’winter nigh, 

We must slave for t’squire an’ parson, 

Hungry bond folks while we die. 

Ne’er again will happy gleaners 

Gan an’ gather what is left, 

Tithe or horse-rakes claim our rights, 

What was gleaning now is theft. 

Many a blazing stack there’ll be, 

Many a yat from yat-posts thrown 

Many a horse-rake sairly handled, 

Hung in chains quartered an’ drawn. 

And no great shaks there’ll be about it; 

We’ve hodden while our cup is full, 

You can over strain a teagle-chain, 

An’ bray a mule till it won’t pull. 


It is interesting to note that Mr. Cuthbert 
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Clarke, of Belford, Northumberland, a tenant 
of Mr. Abraham Dickson’s, not only invented 
a draining plough and a turnip slicer, but, 
anterior to Arthur Young’s ‘Six Months’ 
Tour,’ in 1769, had built a threshing 
machine. He announced the virtues of the 
latter to the public by saying he 


contrived will make great despatch, be very 
simple, commodious and durable, lasting 
thirty years for about 10s. a year for repairs. 
The machine shall in ten hours, worked by 
one horse (with a boy to drive and a man to 
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‘thy lief, for thy lief. 


feed the machine, and clear off the straw, etc.) | 


fairly thresh as much corn as what is usually 
estimated the work of eight men for that 
time, in the common way of threshing 
together. 


The cost of this machine was £42, a small. 


one to be worked by hand (two only required) 
costing £22. When Young visited Belford the 
mechanical thresher which was to take the 
place of the flail, had not been tried by the 
public. In 1786, Meikle of Dunbar invented 
another thresher which was at first turned by 
the hand or by tread-mill. I have seen the 
latter type (worked by a horse on a moving, 
sloping platform) in use in France. 

Since the above was written, ‘‘ Northum- 
bria,” in the Newcastle Journal, Sept. 26, 
says: ‘‘ As far as I can ascertain, the first 
model of a reaper was made by Mr. Ogle of 
Newham in 1803, and the first reaping 
machine that actually cut corn, by a Mr. Com- 
mon of Alnwick in 1811.” 

J. Farrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees 


DOST-HASTE.’’? — Under Post-haste ”’ 

the ‘ New Eng. Dict.’ says that the phrase 
came apparently from the old direction of 
letters, a direction to the courier. Two 
examples are given. Others and better are 
to be found in Edmund Lodge’s ‘ Illustra- 
tions of British History,’ 1791, vol. i. The 
first (p. 58) is at the end of a letter from the 
Lords of the Council to the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, 1544:-—‘‘Hast post, hast, hast wt 
diligence.’’ On p. 109, at the end of a letter 
from the Earl of Hertford, 1545, is :— 


‘“To my verey good Lorde th’ Erle cf 
Shrewisbury. In hast... hast post, hast wt 
all possible diligence. Post of Ferybrige; I 
charge you, on the King’s Matie’s behalf, to 
delyver thes lt*s according to ther dirécon, 
upon payne of yor allegiaiice.’’ 

At the end of a letter, dated 1547, from 
the Duke of Somerset (p. 119), the direc- 
tion is :— 
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‘To oF very good Lord th’ Erle of Shrewes. 
bury, besides Dancastre. Hast post, hast for 
Post of Dancastre, see 
this Ire deliver’d according to the direction 
for thy lief. Haste.” 


On p. 137 is a letter from the Lords of the 


Council, 1550 :— 
fiatters himself that the machine he has | ? 


“To the right honorable and oF very good 
Lord th’ Erl of Sherowsbery, President of the 
King’s Mates Counsell in the North P*ties, 
Hast, for thy lyf, post, hast, for thy lyf, 
post, hast, hast, for thy lyf, hast, hast, hast, 
for thy lyf, post, hast. 

The direction of a letter dated 1557, from 


‘Lords Wharton and Eure to the Earl ends 


thus :— 

‘“ Hast, post, hast, hast for thy lyfe, lyfe, 
lyfe, lyfe, lyfe, hast for thy lyfe.” (p. 267). 

These are a few of the many examples in 
vol. i. In the two other volumes such instrue- 
tions are much less frequent, and dwindle in 
apparent urgency, e.g., ‘‘ wth speede”; 
“haste these ’’; Post of Tuxford, I pray 
you send this Lte speedely away ”’; ‘‘ Hast”’; 
‘“‘ Hast, hast. 1 pray you lett this run wth 
the packett,’’ (referring to a box, etc.). 

The letters in the three volumes extend from 
1516 (or earlier) to 1618. 

Rosert Prerpornt. 


“MHE EVERLASTING HILL.’’—Amongst 
? some old, uncalendared records of the 
Colonial Office was found (Public Record 
Office, M.P.G.252) the following interesting 
account (to which a rough sketch is annexed) 
of the natural boundary between the United 
States and the Canadas. But, before proceed- 
ing further with it, it may be advisable to give 
a few lines by which to identify the Lord Shel- 
burne, to whom reference is madg_ therein. 
Sir William Petty (created in 1784 1st Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne) was the second Lord Shel- 
_burne (1737-1805). He became Home Secre- 
tary in 1782, and on Rockingham’s death, 
First Lord of the Treasury. He conceded 
|independence to the United States; his 
| administration was overthrown by Fox and 
North in 1783, after which he never held 
office again. 
Vermont, is part of the everlasting Hill, 
[which portion is now known as the Green 
Mountains], beginning at Bay Chaleurs, 
& running S.W. to Cape Horn, 7,000 
miles, & forms a natural Barrier between 
the States of America & Canadas, Vermont 
and Kentucky. It is from 16 to 250 miles 
over, & is impassible by man; except ata 
few places. 
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It is the height of Land between the 
South Sea, & Atlantic Ocean ; and from it 
the Waters run to the North and South. 

Had Lord Shelburne in 1783 known the 
Geography of America, as well as Dr. 
Franklin and Silas Deane, the Everlasting 
hill, would have been the Boundary 
between Canadas, Vermont, & Kentucky | 
on the N.W., and the United States of. 
America on the §S.E.—according to their | 
Colonial Charters, being what they con- | 
tended for. 

N.B.—Kast Vermont State is only liable | 
to be over run by the United States by a_ 


War. H. Farrsroruer. 


ACLEOD OF RAASAY.—I have seen it. 
stated, in various handbooks dealing 
with the Highland Clans, that the MacLeods | 
of Raasay became ‘‘extinct’’ in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, when the! 
headship of the clan passed to MacLeod of | 
Cadboll. But I believe there are direct male 
descendants of Malcolm MacLeod, 8th chief 
of Raasay, now living. My information, 
briefly, is as follows :— 

Malcolm MacLeod, of Raasay, adherent of 
the Young Pretender, 1745, married a Miss 
MacKenzie of Applecross in Ross, and had 
issue, 

I. John MacLeod, of Raasay, who is said 
to have assisted Prince Charlie, when a fugi- 
tive in Skye (he must have been a mere boy 
at the time). He had issue: 

1. James MacLeod, who was _ infefted, 
1788, ‘‘as nearest and lawfull heir male’”’ 
of said John MacLeod, his father, of the 
lands and islands of Raasay, Snisort and 
Troterness.”’ 

la. Flora MacLeod, m. 1777, James Muir 
Campbell, who, in 1782, succeeded his cousin 
as fifth Karl of Loudon (see Peerage). 

And nine other daughters. 


II. Malcolm MacLeod (the Rev.), his 
sixth child; M.A., Aberd., 1779, Minister of 


_ Archibald Douglas, Anna, 


d. 1867), dau. of Donald MacDonald, of 
Skeabost, Skye. He became Moderator of 
Free Church General Assembly of Scotland, 
1865, and died 28 March, 1868. He had, at 
least, two sons and two daughters. 

The Rev. Malcolm MacLeod had also five 
daughters. 


III. John MacLeod, 2nd son of Rev. Mal- 
colm MacLeod, of Snizort by his wife Mary 
MacDonald, Ensign 27th (Enniskillen) Regt., 
28 Nov., 1809; Lieut., 7 Oct., 1812; married 
13 July, 1812, at Drogheda, Caroline 
Matilda, dau. of Joseph Neynoe, of Dublin. 
He became an Irish Stipendiary Magistrate, 
and was assassinated 29 Jan., 1845, on his 
way home from a dinner party at the house 
of W. C. Percy, J.P., of Garradice, Co. Lei- 
trim. He was buried at Rossory, nr. Ennis- 
killen, where there is a handsome monument 
to his memory, erected by his friends. He 
had issue: 

1. John Macleod, m., and had a dau., 
who m. General Brook Chambers. 

2. Maleolm MacLeod, m. 1st Jane Daunt, 
and 2nd —-—~—, and had issue: William 
Malcolm, Donald John, Norman Neville, 
Allister Henry, Kenneth Martin Neynoe, 
Flora Augusta 
MacDonald, and Kathleen. 

3. William MacLeod, b. 1822, m. 19 Sept., 
1846, at Enniskillen, Elizabeth, dau. of 
Charles Gerrard, of Bush Hill, Co. Leitrim, 
and d. 26 May, 1854. He had issue: John; 
William Neynoe; Elizabeth Wilhelmina; 
Caroline Georgina. Of these all but John 
married and have issue still living. 

la. Margaret Grant MacLeod, m. 12 
March, 1846, James, eldest son of Rev. 
Robert Pratt, of Desertmore, Co. Cork, and 
had an only son, Robert Pratt, who d., 1860, 
aged 13. 

2a. Flora MacLeod, m. Robert Macquarrie 
and had issue. 


I do not know by what rules the headshi 
of aclan is determined. But the ‘Madan 
of Raasay can hardly be said to be “‘ extinct.”’ 
I shall be glad of any further information 
about Malcolm MacLeod, 8th Chief of 
at an early age in W. Indies. _Raasay, particulars of his marriage, and 

2. John MacLeod, of whom presently. | the same with regard to his son John, and 

3. Donald MacLeod, R.N., drowned bring- grandson James. 
ing home a prize. . 

4. Charles MacLeod, a doctor, 
Snizort, about 1865. 


Snizort, Skye. m. Mary, dau. of Donald 
MacLeod, of Swordale, Skye, and d. 1832, | 
having had issue : 

1. Malcolm MacLeod; in the Army; d._ 


Joun Pratt. 


died at (ROWN AND SCEPTRE COURT. — This 
little place between 32 and 33, St. 


5 Roderick MacLeod (the Rev.), b. at, J ames’s-street, has been swept away in 
Glen Halton, Snizort, 1794; presented to liv-, recent ‘‘ improvements.” 
ing of Bracadale, Skye, 1823; m. Ann (who J. Arpacu. 
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Readers’ Queries. 
LIZABETH HERVEY AND SOME 
ANONYMOUS NOVELS.—I should be 

grateful if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ couid 
help me with the disentangling of a puzzle | 
connected with the authorship of several late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
novels. The problem not only affects an inter- 
esting anonymity, but bears on the general 
reliability (or otherwise) of attributions in 
pirated Dublin editions of English books. _ 

William Beckford’s half-sister Elizabeth 
Hervey was (as the reasoning which follows 
surely proves) the author vf the following 
novels :— 

(1) ‘ Melissa and Marcia or The Sisters,’ 
published anonymously, 2 vols. Lane, 1788. 

A copy of this book was one of the very 
few novels sold with Beckford’s library at 
Sothebys in 1882. (Part IJ. 11/xii/1882. 
Lot 2377). He would not have possessed it 
without some special reason; and, as we may 
now assert, that reason was that the author 
was a relative (see ‘ Louisa’ below). | 

(2) ‘Louisa: A Novel,’ published as ‘‘ by , 
the author of Melissa and Marcia.”’ | 
Hookham, 1790. 

Cyrus Redding declares that the reading of 
a book called ‘ Louisa,’ by Mrs. Hervey, sug- 
gested to Beckford the idea of writing his_ 
parody-novels ‘ Modern Novel Writing’ and 
‘ Azemia’ (‘Memoirs of William Beckford,’ 
1859. Vol. ii, p. 161). Hitherto this 
‘“Louisa ’’ has been assumed to be ‘ Louisa 
or The Rewards of An Affectionate Daughter,’ 
an anonymous two-volume novel published 
also by Hookham and also in 1790. But 
that the three-volume ‘ Louisa’ was the book 
in question may now be safely assumed (i) | 
because its contents are more suggestive of | 
Beckford’s Jater parodies than are those of | 
‘Louisa or The Rewards of An Affectionate 
Daughter,’ (ii) because a novel by the author 
of ‘ Melissa and Marcia,’ which earlier book 
was one of the very few novels in Beckford’s 
library, is much more likely to have been in 
his hands than one with whose author no 
other Beckfordian connection can be proved. 


(3) ‘The Mourtray Family,’ published | 
anonymously, 4 vols. Faulder. 1800. 
2nd edition ‘“‘by Mrs. Hervey.” 4 vols. 


Faulder. 1810. 

(4) ‘ Amabel or The Memoirs of a Woman | 
of Fashion,’ ‘‘ by Mrs. Hervey, author of | 
The Mourtray Family”? ete. 4 vols. Col- 
burn. 1814, 
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3 vols. | 


‘is dated 


Southam, co. Warwick. 
discovered in recent years with regard to the 
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So far so good. But then appears the 
complication of certain Dublin editions. | 
fi 


nd: 
(a) ‘The Church of St. Siffrid; a novel,’ 
2 vols., Dublin, 1798, ‘‘ by the author of Ned 
Evans.”’ 
(b) ‘The Mourtray Family.’ 2 vols, 
Dublin, 1803, ‘‘ by the author of Ned Evans,” 
But the English (first) editions of ‘ Ned 
Evans’ and of ‘The Church of St. Siffrid’ 


are wholly and utterly anonymous. Thus:— 
‘The History of Ned Evans.’ 4 vols., Rob- 
inson, 1796. 
‘The Church of St. Siffrid.’ 4 vols, 


Robinson, 1797. 

Wherefore I appeal to students of the 
intriguing anonymities of this difficult period 
to inform me, if they are able :— 

(1) Was Elizabeth Hervey indeed the 
author of ‘ Ned Evans’ and ‘ The Church of 
St. Siffrid,’ as well as of the four novels that 
may now be definitely set to her credit? 

(2) If (as seems probable) she was not, 
who was? 

SADLEIR. 

Woodlands, Addlestone, Surrey. 


\ANNING’S BIRTHPLACE.—George Can- 
ning was born on 11 April, 1827. Where? 
The honour has been ascribed both to Mary- 
lebone and Paddington. Canning _ himself 
stated that he was born in London, and not 
(as a recent writer of some authority has 
informed his readers) in Ireland. Canning’s 
parents were married at St. Marylebone 
Church, and there the future Prime Minister 
was baptized on 9 May, 1827. An auto- 
graph letter of George Canning pre, recently 
purchased by me, and which solicited ducal 
patronage for a projected literary publication, 
‘‘Queen Anne Street, Portland 
Chapel, March 12th, 1770.’’ Was this Can- 
ning’s birthplace ? 
Frep, R, Gate. 
PENSER’S MISTRESS, ROSALIND.— 
The poet Spenser’s mistress, Rosalind, is 
said to have been related to the Wilkes 
family, of Hodnell, in the parish of 
Has anything been 


her surname 
P. D. M. 


BEVIL FAMILY OF CHESTERTON, CO. 
’ HUNTS.—Is there any printed source 


identity of Rosalind, or is 
unknown ? 


‘of information regarding this family, and is 


there an engraving of their seat Chesterton, 
which house was pulled down in the mine 
teenth century ? P. D. M. 
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ALL SOULS’ DAY AT SALERNO. — In 
Chambers’ ‘ Book of Days’ it is stated 
that at Salerno the custom prevailed up to 
the fifteenth century of providing in every 
house on the eve of All Souls’ Day, sump- 
tuous entertainment for souls in purgatory 


who were supposed to revisit temporarily, and | 


make merry in, the scene of their earthly pil- 
grimage. Kvery one quitted their habitation, 
and after spending the night at church, re- 
tuned in morning to find feast consumed. 
In Naples the charnel-houses were thrown 
open, lighted with torches, and decked with 
flowers, crowds thronged to the vaults to 
visit bodies of friends and relatives, and 
fleshless skeletons were dressed up in robes 
and arranged in niches along the walls. 

Have these customs been known to exist 
in England and other countries ? 
they in any way related to the worship of the 
Mother of the Gods? I shall be most grate- 
ful for replies. 

H. M. 


OMESTIC BUILDINGS OF NORMAN 
PERIOD.—I am seeking for examples 
of manor-houses and other houses (not 
castles or abbeys) belonging to the Norman 
period, i.e., not later than c. 1155, which are 
still inhabited. I have so far found two or 
three in Lincolnshire and one in Kent. I 
should be glad if any of your readers could 
tell me of others. 
CHaRLEs J. DuDENEY. 
AGAN GIRLS’ NAMES.—-A clergyman 
speaking recently of the right of the 
clergy to refuse to give children pagan names, 
writes ‘‘ Umbra,’’ in the Outlook, said that 
the only name of a pagan deity that admits 
exception is Diana. This is a curious slip 
for one who has presumably had a classical 
education. Apart from Phoebe and Delia, 
which are both alternative names for Diana, 
the names Flora, Aurora, Iris, Daphne and 
Irene, all of them associated with the pagan 
Pantheon, are commonly used in Christian 
baptism. The popular Helen, a pagan name 
if ever there was one, is at least half Olym- 
plan, and we even have Athene. An inter- 
esting query poses itself in this connection : 
Why is it that it is chiefly girls’ names that 


have been taken from the Greek and Roman | 


calendar ? 
J. B. McGovern. 


peas’ NOVELS.—What is the name of | 


the sequel to ‘The Mohicans of Paris’? 


At the close of that lengthy romance readers | 


are told that they will find an account of the 
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‘further doings of the characters in a sequel— 
| the name of which has escaped me—while I 
am unable to lay my hands on a copy of 
The Mohicans.’ 


T. F. D. 
JOHN EVANS, AUTHOR OF ‘THE 
JUVENILE TOURIST’: CHARLES 


POLHILL, OF CHEAPSTEAD. — Wanted, 
information regarding John Evans, who is 
described on the title-page (1804) of the 
above-mentioned book, as ‘‘ Master of a 
Seminary for a limited Number of Pupils, 
Pullin’s Row, Islington’’; also regarding 
“that Venerable Christian Patriot Charles 
Polhill, Esq., Cheapstead Place, Kent; 
whose ancestors distinguished themselves in 
support of the revolution of 1688,’’ etc.; to 
whom the volume is dedicated. 
C. J. Frown. 


OHN WARD.—Can any kind reader tell 
me who were the parents of John Ward 
(b. 12 May, 1748), and Ann Marr his wife? 
They married June, 1776; the date of Ann’s 
birth was 29 Sept., 1755, and she died 
15 Apr., 1817. A true episode given in one of 
Sir Walter Scott’s works (Journal, Life, 
Novels or Notes, etc.) concerning a grand- 
father clock and the great sagacity of a pet 
monkey, took place at the home of John 
Ward’s parents ‘‘in the North,’’ when Sir 
Walter was on a visit to them, but the name 
of house and place cannot as yet be traced; 
it is likely to have been in one of the Border 
counties, as the family (Ward) is supposed 
to have originated in Yorkshire, and at some 
time one branch of them owned places called 
Monksheath and Capesthorne in Alderley, 
Cheshire. Their arms were, Azure, a cross 
patoncé, or. Crest, hand holding dagger 
upright, ppr. on a wreath or and azure 
(this probably from the the Marr family). 
Motto, Sub Cruce Salus. 


N: Me 
\ OSES HARRIS.—I should be grateful for 
any information  iespecting Moses 


Harris, author of ‘The Aurelian, or Natural 
History of English Insects,’ London, 1766, 
folio. I possess several of the fine plates 
which appear to be etched and coloured by 
hand, and all are dedicated at the foot to 
noblemen, baronets, etc., with their arms, 
‘from a steel plate uncoloured, in the Chippen- 
dale style. Are these plates from the first 
edition of the work? Is anything known of 
the history of the Harris family? Where 
was it located in England? He appears to 
_have been assisted in one or two of the plates 
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by J. Gretton, where his name appears with 

that of Moses Harris. 

. Lreonarp C. Price. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 
ED DANE.—What is the origin and 

meaning of this epithet. It was applied 
to malefactors or suspected persons, and was 
formerly, if it is not still, employed in Corn- 
wall and elsewhere ? 

Wirtr1am Harcovurt-Batu. 


EW1S.—Edward m. 
Cardiff, 1550. Son William m. Sarah 
Cathcart, Penatch, Wales. Said to be 
descendants of Rhys Sais of Wales. Is theie 
any proof of this descent through Edward, ab 
Lewis (in Glamorganshire, 1528) ab Lewys, 
said to be 6th son of Madog ab Llewellyn 
ab Gruffudd ab Cadwgan, ab Meilir Eyton ab 
Elidur ab Rhys Sais? Powys Fadog gives 


no 6th son of Madog. However, Elidur had | 


a son Sanddef, among whose descendants was 
a Madog, who had a son Lewys, whose great- 
grandson was Richard Lewis, father of 
Edward. Can anyone give any information ? 
Karuarine K, AbAMS. 
1837, Greenleaf Avenue, 
Rogers Park, Chicago, Ill. 
ADMIRAL WILLIAM WARD, OF SHIR- 
LEY, SOUTHAMPTON. — When and 
where was he born? It is thought that he 
was a brother of the Dean of Lincoln. 
JaMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
22, Alexandra Place, Oban, Argyll. 


OHN GIFFARD WARD, DEAN OF 
*" LINCOLN. — When and where was he 
born, and who were his parents ? 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON- 


HOMAS KYFFIN: ATTORNEY-GEN- 
ERAL IN NORTH WALES. — This 
functionary held the Attorney-Generalship of 
three adjoining North Wales Counties: 
Anglesey, Carnarvonshire, Merionethshire. 
What gave rise to, and what length of time 
lasted this form of legal administration in 
the Welsh principality? What object did it 
serve in the administration of justice? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 
LDEST SURREY OAK TREE. — Is the 
great oak at Tilford Green—where two 
branches of the river Wey meet, between 
Farnham and Hindhead—the oldest in the 
county of Surrey? It is said to be mentioned 
in the charter of Waverley Abbey, the ruins 
of which are close by. 
J. Lucas. 
101, Piccadilly. 
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| ({REYHOUND MEMORIALS.—There was 
| (for I believe it has been removed since 
_1903) erected in the garden in front of 
_ Waterloo House, in the village of Harbottle, 
| Northumberland, the sculptured figure of a 
_couchant greyhound on which this inscription 
| Was carved— 
Kine Deatu 

Winner of the Waterloo Cup, Waterloo Plate, 


etc., 
Born 18th Feb, 1862. Died 16th Dec. 1872 
Flere et meminisse relictum est. 

The animal was owned by Dr. Richardson, 
the medical adviser of the district, and an 
enthusiastic greyhound follower. 

In the grounds of Brownlow House, Lur. 
gan, Co. Armagh, there is, so I am informed, 
a granite memorial over the grave of the cele- 
brated ‘‘ Master M’Gra,”’ which was the pro- 
perty of Lord Lurgan. 

It would be interesting to learn of the exis- 
tence of other memorials to greyhounds. 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


OUSE-PAINTING.—I should be glad of 

some notes on this subject, or reference 
‘to books or articles. 1. When did the use of 
paint to preserve the woodwork in_ the 
interior of houses originate, and where? Is 
it found widely in France in the seventeenth 
century? If I remember rightly there are 
allusions to it in Mme de Sévigne’s letters. 
Was it used in that century for humbler 
dwellings than those occupied by the beloved 
Marquise and her friends? I should be glad 
of any information as to the colours favoured 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and also for any references to architec- 
tural or other schemes in which the colour of 
the paint forms a part. Was there any rela- 
tion between choice of colour and incidence of 
shadow—as in sunk spaces in panelling, or in 
door and window openings? The earliest 
known of such schemes and the use of paint 
in the less lordly interiors are what I am 
chiefly in search of. 2. When and where did 
the painting of the exterior of houses orlg- 
inate ? 

H. F. 


UTHORS WANTED.—Can you kindly ob- 
tain the author of the following lines and 
state poem, they are taken from— 


it’s the hwnan touch in this World that 
counts, 

The touch of your hand and mine 

That means far more to the fainting heart 

Than shelter or bread and wine. 


Ete., Ete. 


GeEoRGE Pocock. 
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Replies. 

NICHOLAS SANDERS 

(cliii. 189, 223, 250, 281) ; | 

RANDAL HURLESTONE 

(cliii. 255, 300, 357, sub tit. ‘E. Campion’). | 

Joux B. asks whether I | 

can identify the ‘‘ Sanderus ’’ of ante p. | 

255. I cannot. But I offer conjectures, for 
what use they may be. 

The position stands thus: Randal Hurles- | 
stone, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
born in 1526, or thereabouts, was a contem- 
porary of Nicholas Sanders, who was born 
in 1527, or thereabouts. Randal Hurlestone 
left Cambridge in 1546/7. He wrote a book, 
printed about 1550, wherein an account is) 
given of an European tour, extending to) 
Italy. Part of this book is a controversial 
treatment of a subject debated between ‘‘ San- 
derus’’ and ‘‘Glandorpius,’’ that subject 
being one afterwards treated by Nicholas 
Sanders in printed form. 

Jean Glandorp had been born in the early 
fifteen hundreds at Munster, whence he moved 
to Wittembourg to study under Melancthon. | 
His bias was philological, and his tempera- | 
ment morose. The former gained him the 
post of Rector at Brunswick ; the latter lost | 
him, not only his preferment, but his wife. 
Rather than have her back, he shifted his | 
abode to Goslar, where, without any positive ! 
ill-doing, his natural characteristics enabled | 
him to make fresh enemies among his asso- | 
ciates and co-religionists. Finally, at Mar-. 
burg, as professor of history, the pursuit of 
more humane studies was conducted by the | 
semi-celibate reformer in comparative tran- , 
quillity. He abandoned his uneasy mortality | 
in 1564, leaving behing him a collection of 
utterly unreadable works, of which the Sylva 
carminum elegiacorum in enarrationem | 
Commentariorum C Julii Caesaris de bello 
gallico et civili is as worthless as the remain- | 
der. It was produced in 1551.. ; | 

The route to Italy may have brought young | 
Hurlestone athwart the intractable professor. 
If Sanders accompanied Hurlestone, an actual 
dialogue between Sanders and the Reformer 
(like to that between Campion and Beza) may | 


have heen the basis of the printed account. | 


— | 
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| If the late Dr. VENN’s conjecture, that 
Randal and Ralph Hurlestone are identical, 
| be correct, it may well be that Randal Hurle- 


stone became a Roman Catholic as well as 
malycyous varlet.’””’ When, in 1553, Dr. 


Sandys, then Vice-Chancellor at Cambridge, 


preached there before the Duke of Northum- 
berland, at the proclamation of Lady Jane 
Grey, ‘‘in the time of his sermon, one of 
the guard lift up to him into the pulpit a 
mass book and a graile which Sir George. 


| Haward with certain of the guard had taken 


that night in Master Hurlestone’s house, 
where Lady Mary had been a little before, and 
there had mass.’”’ Foxe proceeds to relate 
that when, a few days later, Sandys was 
arrested at the regent school, after a sincere 
and strenuous endeavour at the murder of his 
captors, he was mounted’on a lame horse to be 
taken to the Tower with the Duke. The stable 


, of Sandys was robbed of four notable good 


geldings. ‘‘ The best of these Master Hurle- 
stone took for his own saddle, and rode on 
him to London in his sight.’? Sandys was a 
shrewd, violent, lustful man, loving adventure 
and danger, for their own sake, but he does 
not appear to have sought to retaliate on his 
old foes when the pleasant prophecy of the 
Duke of Northumberland had come to pass; 
for he speaking, perhaps as at another time, 


_ When, during his laughter, the tears of grief 


ran down his cheek, had foretold that Sandys 
should be a Bishop, but himself ‘‘ a deacon ”’ ; 
decollated on Tower Hill. 

J. C. WHITEBROOK. 

I have a complete and ancient pedigree of 
my family, which has recently been accepted 
by the College of Heraids. William Mars- 
ton, who is buried in Epsom Church, in the 
Woodcote Park Vault, had two daughters, 
Jane and Ursula. The former married first 
a Mynde, and Jater William Sanders. 
Ursula married John Golden. If Nicholas’s 
mother was named Elizabeth, she could not 
have been Jane Mynde, although I believe 


that Harleian MS. 1396 gives Jane Mynde 


William Marston, or his 

father, also William, was, I believe, High 

Sheriff of Surrey. CHARLES Marstoy. 
Ascot Compton, Wolverhampton. 


as his mother. 


(CHARLES I AND THE BANQUETING 


HOUSE, WHITEHALL (clii. 117, 173, 


It may be easy for some of your readers to 210, 247, 282, 299, 320, 336; cliii. 201, 219, 237, 
state whether Sanders could have been abroad 335).—I have read Mr. C. H. THompson’s 
at any time between 1546 and 1550, or whe- | three excellent articles with much interest. As 
ther the subsequent careers of Hurlestone and | I understand him, the most important part 
Sanders evidence any previous and old-time | of his new evidence is based on the mention 
amity, ‘of the ‘‘ north end ”’ of the room in Herbert’s 
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first and  unrevised manuscript. Mr. 
THOMpsON admits that the revised manu- 
script leaves out the vital word “ north,”’ 
and it was from the revised manuscript that 
the printed editions of Herbert’s book were 
{naturally enough) made. Are we entitled 
to disregard an author’s corrected and revised 
version in favour of his uncorrected version ? 
Secondly, Mr. THompson’s explanation of the 
Scots letter is surely more ingenious than 
convincing. Thirdly, he is inaccurate as to 
the date of the putting up of the plate on the 
Banqueting House, and his information as to 
why it was put where it was is incorrect. 
Why does he not ask the Office of Works about 
this? Fourthly, why not, by way of illum- 
inating the darkness, reproduce the seven- 
teenth century engravings of the 1660’s and 
1670’s to which I have called attention? 
These engravings, among many other 
admittedly true things, show that the scaf- 
fold was roomy, and extended to, or at any 
rate towards, the central window, 

Finally, let us all congratulate one 
another that a hare which has been running 
so briskly for some two centuries should still 
give such excellent sport. I am not certain 
that Mr. THompson may not catch him in the 
end, but it is better not to be too cocksure 
with a hare who has shown himself to be so 
elusive. 

JouNn BERESFORD. 


It would be of further interest to be 
informed when and why the old annexe was 
removed, and when and why a new one was 
built. 

The authorities are just completing cleans- 
ing the stone fagade. 

Watrer E. Gawruore. 


A NEGLECTED FACTOR IN PLACK- 
NAMES (cliii. 311, 327).—The writer of 
the above contribution no doubt provides 
some ground for interesting controversy which 
may or may not be taken up by those qualified 
seriously to contest several of his statements. 


I would merely ask why he should imagine (or | 
rather insist) that the Hwicce must have been | 


named as the salt-folk—or, that this point had 
not long ago been raised and most cautiously 
gone into by leading place-name scholars 
since the late Mr. Duignan (cf. his ‘ Worces- 
tershire Place-Names,’ re Salt-Street and 
Wiccii and Wick; pp. 141-4 and 175-8.—1805) 
with particular attention to certain etymolog- 
ical problems involved in the names of ancient 
kingdoms and rivers. 

Mr A. Warkrnxs writes—‘‘1 propose to 


— 


| begin by proving the soundness of this fresh 
means [i.e-, which he describes as his own at 
foot of p. 311] of collating evidence,”—and 
forthwith he commences his cross-country 
flight with ‘‘(1) The Salt-roads.’’ The student 
reads on, expecting that the writer will, at 
least, fully justify the critical attitude which 
he observes towards former and living philolo- 
gists (cf. p. 513, re Wyke and (Lat.), vieus) 
when he is arrested by the astonishi 
statement (p. 312, col. 2) that “Salt is of 
Roman origin,’’—and this is repeated afresh 
in order to enforce the information (at the 
foot of col. 1, p. 314)—‘‘ the Latin word Salt 
began to be applied to places,”’ etc. It would 
manifestly be of serious consequence (safe. 
arrival or nose-dive) to the setting forth of 
the doctrines thus elaborated by him in your 
columns for our enlightenment about Salt 
if it be clearly stated that this is a 
fundamental etymological error, and _ that 
the mere persistence of the potent consonant 
t triumphantly proves it! 

The Latin word for salt was Sal; and the 
Roman saltways were called via salaria, 
not saltaric. Consequently the in 
English salt did not come from Latin at all! 
It came from the very ancient Aryan element 
-ta, whence both Icelandic, O.K., and other 
Teutonic languages acquired, and still keep, 
it. Consequently, O.E. sealt was merely cog- 
nate with sal, (Gk.) dXs, (W.) halen, 
(Erse) salann; a word kindred to, but not 
the offspring of, Latin. 

1 shall merely venture to add, regarding 
whit—white (in the various ‘‘ White-ways” 
referred to) that they remained still stone- 
paven in early Saxon days; and this, and not 
the salt-traffic, it was that gave rise (in chalk 
and oolite districts) to the name ‘‘Whiteway.” 
For, when a Saxon charter of c. 800 A.D. is 
defining the boundaries of Withington (Glos.) 
and the scribe meets with a road now known 
as ‘“‘The White-way,”’ dropping down to the r. 
Coln, he names it ‘‘ on ealdan stanwege”: 
that is a paved (i.e. Roman) track or way— 
the identical name upon it that apparently a 
the distance of 12 m. northward, after Reel 
and Sudeley or Salters Hill, has been pre- 
served in the villages of Stanway and Wood 
Stanway to-day. 
| STUDENT. 
(()LD CHESHIRE THEATRES (cliii. 279, 
| 321).—In addition to the Cheshire Sheaj 
Mr. Cann Hvucues’ valuable collection, 
‘I should strongly advise Mr. Broapsent to 
‘consult the old files of the Chester Courant 
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and Chester Chronicle—two of the oldest news- | 
papers in the Kingdom. It is a laborious | 
task, but well repays one, as I can state by | 
much experience. An application for permis- 
sion to do so, addressed to the respective | 
editors, will, I am sure, meet with a courteous | 
response. 

In one of Cuitt’s engravings of Northgate | 
Street, one of the entrances to the old Theatre | 
can be seen, and very miserable and undig- | 
nified it is. ‘The building has had a curious | 
career. An old chapelry, then a _ council 
chamber and wool hall (not wood-hall), then | 
a theatre, then a concert hall (in which I have 
performed many big works), and lastly a 
cinema. There can be no connection between 
the Chester Theatre and the old miracle plays. 

JosErH C. Bripcer. 
coW AND THE GREAT CHICAGO 

FIRE (cliii. 263).—There is no direct | 
evidence that the animal was to blame. in 
an article in the Chicago Tribune of 20 Oct., 
1927, headed ‘True Story of Chicago Fire 
Told at Last,’ Mrs. Nellie L. Hayes, who was 
thirteen years old at the time of the fire, and 
lived a block away from the O’Learys, tells 
her recollection of its start. 

Every evening I used to go thru the alley 
to the O’Leary barn to get our milk. The 
O’Learys owned three cows and had a_ four 
room house. Like nearly everyone else in 
those days. they took in roomers. There was 
a couple living in the O’Leary home with a 
new baby. . The three cows were housed in 
a little shed and the middle cow was hard to 
manage. . It the cow saw the pail, up 
would go her tail and out would go her legs. 
But she was a grand milker. 

At about nine o’clock at night Mrs. Hayes’ 
gg called her attention to a fire down the 
alley. 

, - . I ran out to the fire. As I came 
near I saw flames coming out from between | 
the hoards of the O’Leary barn. There was no | 
one about, no one in the barn. I ran to the 
house and tapped on the window. . . The 
flames hegan to spread to the adjoining barns 
ard the people hegan to save things from their | 
houses. One woman tried to throw a feather 
hel fram an upper window. spark | 
caught it. That was the second big blaze. 

_ O'Leary, his family and their roomers hid 
in Mrs. Hayes’ house for a week. There were 
threats of lynching O’Leary. He finally. 
made his get-away dressed as a woman. 

What happened in that barn? No one | 
will ever know. ‘The family living in the 
O'Leary house had a christening party that 
night. In those days oyster soup was always | 
the hig dish at parties. The dav had been so 
hot that the milk spoiled. They may have | 


_Stoke Newington,’ 


'in the ground according to the 
-custom.”’ 


gone into the barn with a lantern, or a candle, 
to milk the cow late that evening to get some 
fresh milk, 

The lantern was found on the floor, but 
it had always been cs on the hook for the 
night and would naturally have fallen. Some- 
thing must have been left in the barn that 


| Started a slow fire. It did not happen when 


the O’Learys were up, anyway, for I had to 
tell then about the fire first, 

If the cow was not responsible, the O’Learys 
were certainly irresponsible. Mrs. Hayes 


‘neglects to mention that oyster soup was not 


the only beverage at christening parties those 
days. 
Pavut McPuartin. 
Winnetka, Illinois. 
'URIAL UPRIGHT (cliii. 297, 337).—1 
believe that near Morden College, Black- 
heath, a certain Thomas Cooke was buried 
upright. The following account of the 


funeral is of interest, although it does not 
'mention this fact. 


Gentleman’§ Magazine, vol. xxii. p. 385 
(1752) :— 

A List of Deaths for the year 1752. 

12. Tho. Cooke, Esq., a director of the 
Bank, and one of the trustees of Sir John 
Morden’s College, Blackheath, aged 80; a 
gentleman of extensive charity.—Agreeable to 
his own directions, he was attended to the 
grave by 12 poor house-keepers, belonging to 
a box-club at Newington, , Surry [sic] of 
which he had long been a generous and use- 
ful member; they were each bequeathed a 
guinea and a suit of cloaths, and as much 
victuals and drink as they would have; but 
if any of them appeared to be fuddled after 
his interment, they forfeited his legacy, and 
were only to have half-a-crown for their day’s 
work.—His corpse was wrapped in a_ clean 


blanket, sew’d up, and, being put into a com- 


mon coffin was conveyed, with the above at- 


'tendants in three coaches, to the grave at 
' Morden college, when the corps was taken 


out of the coffin and buried in a_ winding 
sheet, according to the Eastern custom. The 
cofin was left in the college for the first 
pensioner it would fit. 

‘“Newington, Surry,’’ is an error, as 
appears from the ‘ History and Antiquities of 
by William Robinson, 
1820, which gives, at p. 101, a short biog- 
raphy of this eccentric man, with an account 
of the funeral. Robinson, however, says that 


‘he was ‘‘ buried in a winding-sheet upright 


Eastern 


Whether the ‘‘ Eastern custom” refers to 
the position or to the vesture of the corpse 
I leave my fellow-readers to judge. I have 
not been able to trace elsewhere any reference 
to such a practice in the East. 
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My friend, Mr. Quintin Waddington, of 
the Guildhall Museum, tells me that he 
believes the Moravians still inter their dead 
in this position, but he has had no oppor- 
tunity to verify this. If this be so, may it 
not be germane to the practice cited by Sir 
Thomas Browne, bearing in mind that the 
Moravians are a Hussite sect ? 

G. KennetH STRUGNELL. 


In ‘The Northowram Register,’ kept by 
Rev. Oliver Heywood (1630-1702), ejected 
minister, and printed in 1881, p. 70:— 
‘“ Capt. Taylor’s wife of Brighouse died Oct. 


28, 1684, buried in their Garden with head | 


upwards standing upright by her husband, 
Daughter, &c. rich Quakers.’’ View of the 
tombstones now to be seen at the Friends’ 
Meeting House at Huddersfield, and other 
information may be found in The Journal 
of the Friends’ Historical Society, vol. vi. 
(1909). See also Camb. Univ. ed. of ‘ The 
Journal of George Fox,’ and Supplement 
thereto, 1911, 1925. 
Norman PENNEY. 


DELABERE PRITCHETT BLAINE (cliii. 

298). — The following extracts from the 
parish registers of Newport, Isle of Wight, 
may be of use to Mr. Dixon :— 

Marriage. 

No. 466. Delabere Pritchett Blaine, Esq. of 
this Parish, Bachelor, and Mary Wavell of 
this Parish, Spinster, were married in this 
Church by Licence with Consent of [ 
this third day of October, 1827. 

By me P. Geary. 

This Marriage was solemnized hetween us 

Delabere Pritchett Blaine 
(Mary Wavell 


In the presence of ' 
J. Wavell Anne Firebrace 

H. Wavell R. M. Wavell 

E. Firebraca Mary Wavell 
Mary Wavell was the eldest daughter of 
John Wavell, of Newport, surgeon, and 
Mary Miller. They sign first and last as 
witnesses. H. and R. M. Wavell were her 
brothers, and Anne Firebrace her sister (my 


grandmother). 


Burials. 

7 April, 1845--Delabere Pritchett Blaine. 
Age 74. By J. Maude. 

10 May, 1878--Mary Blaine, of St. Nicholas. 
Age 76. By H. E. M. Hughes. 

In my pedigree of the Wavell family he is 
described as a surgeon. The date of his birth 
is not recorded, nor are his parents. He died 
at Newport, 1 April, 1845. His wife was 
born at Newport 30 Dec., 1801; died 7 May, 


1878. Both are buried in the Old Chureh- 
yard. There was no issue of the marriage. 

In a pencil note pinned to the bottom of 
the pedigree and apparently written about 
1896, it is stated: 

Has 2 nephews, H. Blaine, 11 Gledhow Gdns, 
South Kensington; obt. Stickney Blaine, 
Summerhill, Bath. Mrs. D, P. Blaine’s death 
in 1878 was officially reported to Mr. §, 
Blaine. He had a brother Benjamin Blaine. 

C. W. Frresrace, 

62, Onslow Gardens, S.W. 7. Capt. 


ENNYSON PORTRAITS BY WATTS 
(cliii. 317).—The portrait of Tennyson 
by Watts in the National Portrait Gallery 
was painted in 1865. The group of Tenny- 
son’s two boys with their mother was given 
by the artist to Mrs. Tennyson in November, 
1865, as soon as it was finished. See ‘ Alfred 
Lord Tennyson, a Memoir by his Son,’ one- 
volume edition, pp. 440, 779, and O. von 
Schleinitz, ‘George Frederick Watts’ (no. 
|73 of the ‘‘ Kiinstler-Monographien,’’ edited 
‘by H. Knackfuss, Bielefeld and Leipzig, 
1904), pp. 49-51. The Memoir enumerates 
the following portraits of Tennyson by Watts: 
—(1) a profile, now at Melbourne, painted in 
1856; (2) a three-quarters, owned by Lady 
Henry Somerset, painted in 1858-9; (3) 
another, owned by Sir William Bowman, 
painted in 1859; (4) a full-face, in the 
National Portrait Gallery, 1865 ; (5) a three- 
quarters, at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
painted in 1891 (or rather, 1890, see p. 736); 
(6) a replica of this last, which Watts made 
for his bequest to the nation. Von Schleinitz 
speaks of ‘‘ six different portraits ’’ of Tenny- 
son, done by Watts, and a statue of him for 
the city of Lincoln, but he does not speci- 
| fically mention nos. (3) and (6) in the above 
‘list. After the portrait for Trinity College 
had been completed, says this writer, Watts 
began one of Tennyson in his doctoral robes, 
‘but this was not finished in 1903. Reference 
| is made to illustrated articles on the portraits 
of Tennyson in general in The Magazine of 
Art for December, 1892, and January, 1893. 
L. R. M. Srracway. 
Birmingham University. 
ILL-O’-THE-WISP (cliii. 190, 231, 246, 
321).—In view of Mr. ACKERMANN’S 
cluding remark at the last reference, it may 
be pointed out that it is suggested in the 
‘New English Dictionary ’ (s.v. ignis fatuus) 
that phosphuretted hydrogen is the cause of 
the spectacle. 


L. R. M. STRAcHAS. 
Birmingham University. 
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. CAMPION AND JOHN MYCHELL: 
HURLESTONE (cliii. 255, 300, 353).—I 
have the following notes about Randall 


Hurlestone. Harleian Society, vol. xxv. 
Marriage Licences. Bishop of London, p. 37. ' 
“Oct. 26, 1567. Randall Hurlestone, of 


City of London, Gent., and Margaret Long- 
land, widow, of said parish; at St. Bartholo- 
mew in West, Smithfield.”’ 
Hurlestone pedigree will be found 


and lix). 
Catholic Record Society, vol. v., where he is 
wrongly called Hudleston. Accounts are 
there given of the trials of two priests, James 
Bell and John Finch, both of whom were tried 
at Lancaster by Randall Hurlestone 
Brian Parker in April, 1584, and sentenced 
to death. Of Finch it says: 

“He was brought to 
Randall Hudelston» and Brian Perker, both 
iustices of peace and commissioners in causes 
ecclesiasticall; mens of all theyr fellowes the 
busie but of  leste accounte and 
credite 


C. Roy Hupreston. 
ONKS AS TRADERS (cliii. 226, 269, 283). 


—The clergy have always been forbidden | 
In England this is sanc- | 


to engage in trade. 
tioned by Statute Law (1 and 2 Victoria, c. 
106), see Phillimore ‘ Ecclesiastical Law’ 


(1895), p. 882. 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPs. 
Theological College, Lichfield. 


JOUBLE PISCINAS (cliii. 243, 303, 341). 
—There are two very fine specimens in 


Southwell Cathedral, Nottinghamshire. 1 | 


do not know of any existing in Staffordshire. 
A. E. Doran. 
There is a triple piscina in Holy Trinity, 
Rothwell, Northamptonshire; an example 
which is, perhaps, unique. 
CrrrrorD C. Woorrarp. 


NAMES IN MONASTIC LIFE (cliii. 297). 
—Burton (the earliest historian of Leices- 
tershire), and after him Nicholls remark 
“propos of Richard de Aungervile—known to 
posterity as Richard de Bury, the famous 
book-collecting Bishop of Durham (1281-1347) 
and author of the ‘ Philobiblon ’—that 
it was the use in these times to alter the 
Name in entering religion, and take it from 
the place of birth ; for by taking the religious 


abit they were dead persons in law, and their 
next heir would inherit. 


Aungervile was born at Bury in Suffolk, 
and so he came to take that name. Left an 
orphan, he was brought up by an uncle (his 
father’s brother), pa de Willoughby, a 
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His place in the 
in the) 
Visitation of Cheshire (Harl. Soc., vols. xviii | 
See also a reference to him in) 


and | 


he examined before | 
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priest, who also had adopted as his sur- 
name that of his birthplace, Willoughby 
_ Waterless, 8 miles from Leicester, and the 
‘cradle of the Anglo-Norman Angerviles. 

But I find another member of this house 
who apparently did not make any change of 
surname on becoming a priest : 

Hic Jacet Thomas de Aungerville quondam 
Rector Eeclesie de Sabruchesworth Non Dee 
1333—so ‘says the much worn inscription on 
the slab to his memory in Sawbridgeworth 
Church, Herts. 

De Bury was a Benedictine monk ; and his 
uncle Willoughby was also a monk of that, or 
some other order; but the Rector of Saw- 
bridgeworth was probably merely ‘‘a Clerk 
in Holy Orders’’; and perhaps it was only 
‘regulars’? who played tricks with their 

There remains, however, what would appear 
to be a rather remarkable departure from 
this rule (if it was a rule). 

Hervey Aungier (1265-1327), son of Nicholas 
_ Aungier, born at Stanton,Suffolk (9 miles from 
' Bury), Canon of York, a great pluralist, seems 
/never to have belonged to any monastic order 
(is in fact better remembered as an eminent 
judge than as an ecclesiastic), never- 
theless he has been handed down to us under 
the guise of Hervey de Stanton (his birth- 
place), and not as Aungier at all (vide 
|‘ D. N. B.’; Foss; Campbell; in all of which 
| his parentage is wrongly given; but Venn’s 
|‘ Alumni Cantab.’ (1927) for corrected par- 
ticulars). 

Glancing through the lists of Abbots and 
|Priors of the principal pre-Reformation 
| houses in England, the impression conveyed 
/is that these dignitaries did not alter their 
/names—most of the names mentioned being 
undoubtedly patronymics. 

| Certainly this supposed custom of relin- 
quishing the family name for that of the 
birthplace did not penetrate the seclusion of 
the nunneries. 

Sybilla Aucher was mitred Abbess of Wil- 
ton (1361-74) and made no change of name. 

Margeret Aucher, mitred Abbess of Shaftes- 
bury, earlier in the same century, made no 
change either. 

Her aunt and predecessor, Margeret Gif- 
ford, likewise made no change. 

John Aungier, Prior of Thurgarton 
(another representative house) who ob. 25 
Henry VIII, also made no change. 

But this last named belonged to the very 
end of the ancient monastic régime; and what 
was customary under Edward III may well 
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have become obsolete under our first 
Defender of the Faith.’ 

Speaking generally, then, it might almost 
seem that a change of surname upon entering 
the priesthood had always been rather a 
matter of choice than obligation, and per- 
haps not generally adopted outside the stricter 
monastic orders, and seldom, if ever, by the 
secular clergy. 

The instance of Hervey de Stanton would 
be a notable exception but for the fact that 
during the age in which he flourished I have 
found other members of his family who fre- 


quently styled themselves De Stanton, to the 


exclusion of their patronymic Aungier. 

‘* Geoffrey de Stanton held a 4 Kts. fee in 
Stanton in 1347.”’ (‘Feudal Aids’). 

‘‘Philip son and heir of Walter de Stan- 
ton.’? (‘ Close Rolls,’ 1335). 

‘“‘ Hervey de Stanton (son of Walter) ’’ ob. 
1347. Rector of Thornton, Suff., 
Cambs., ete. 
temporary and namesake of Hervey de Stan- 


ton, the judge, who seems to have looked after | 


him as to ecclesiastical appointments. 
‘Herman son of Aunger de Stanton” 
(‘ Patent Rolls,’ 1357). 


The manor of Stanton, consisting of one 


knight’s fee, was held by them of the Earls 
of Kent. 


RISON HULKS (cliii. 316).—The Bien- 
faisant, 64, 3rd rate, was captured from 
the French at Louisburg, Nova Scotia, by the 
force under Admiral Hon. Edward Boscawen, 


affectionately known as ‘‘ Wry-necked Dick,’’ | 
or ‘‘ Old Dreadnought,’ on the night 20/21 | 


June, 1758. 


The Master’s Log of the Pembroke* reads : | 


In the night 50 boats man’d and arm’d 
row’d into the harbour under_the command of 


the Captain’s La Foure and Balfour in order | 
to cut away the 2 men-of-Warr and tow them | 
E. Harbour one whch, they did, 
viz.: the Ben Fison [Bienfaisant] of 64 guns, | 


into the 


the Prudon [Prudent] 74 guns being aground 
was set on fire. 
on both sides. 
She was added as 64-guns under her own 
name, and served at Ushant, 27 July, 1778; 
70, who blew up, 


“The Immortal Navigator.” 
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Eln, | 
Evidently a cousin and con-_ 


At 11 a.m. the firing ceased | 


NovemMBeER 12, 1927, 


1781. Was serving as Prison Ship at Ply. 
‘this she is shewn at Plymouth as Hamaoz 
up to 1813, but not as a prison ship. Steel’s 
N.L. of 1814 does not include her. Shewn as 
'a 74 in the Official N.L., September, 1814. 
There was another Bienfaisant, 22, French, 
destroyed by British Squadron under Byron, 
in Chaleur Bay, Labrador, 8 July, 1760. 


Prison Ships at Chatham, 1794-1803. 


Hero, 74, shewn 1794-99, then as Roches. 
ter (late Hero) in 1800. (P.S.) in River 
Medway. Built Plymouth, 1753, as (1574)T. 

Bristor, 64, shewn 1795/1800, either as 
(P.S.) or (H.8.) at Chatham. Built Sheer. 
‘ness, 1775, as (1049)T. 

Eacwe, 64, shewn 1796 as (P.S.) Chatham, 
built River Thames, 1774, as (1372)T. Re 
named Buckingham, c. 1800. She appears to 
have been (P.S.) at Gillingham in 1799 (vide 
Naval Chronicle). 
| Camperpown, 74 (ex Jupiter). Captured 
‘from Dutch, 11 Oct., 1797, at Camperdown. 
'Shewn 1799 to 1800 (P.S.) Chatham. 
GELYKHEID, 68. Captured from Dutch at 
_Camperdown, 11 Oct., 1797. Shewn as (P.S.) 
Chatham, 1799-1800. 

Vryuerp, 74. Captured from Dutch, at 
Camperdown, 11 Oct., 1797. Shewn as (P.S.) 
Chatham 1799-1800. 

Sanpwicu, 98. Built at Chatham, 1759, 
‘as (1869)T. (P.S.) Chatham 1800. 


| Prison Ships at Chatham, 1813-14. 

| Banama, 74, Srd rate. Captured from 

Spanish at Trafalgar, 21 Oct., 1805. 

Cawana, 74, rate (1605)T. Built Wool- 

wich, 1765. 

Fyen,* 74, 3rd rate. 

Danes, 7 Sept., 1807. 

| Irreststrpir, 74 (ex Swiftsure), 3rd rate 

(1621)T. Built River Thames, 1787. Sur- 

rendered 24 June, 1801. Re-captured at Traf- 

algar, 21 Oct., 1805. Added as IRRESISTIBLE. 
assau, 64 (ex Holstein), 3rd rate. Cap- 

tured from Danes, 2 April, 1801. (Only 

prize added from Battle of Copenhagen). 

_ Sampson,+ 64, 3rd rate. Built at Wool 

wich, 1781, (1380)T. Broken up 1840. 

| Kron Princen, 74. Captured from Danes, 

7 Sept., 1707, as Kron Prins Frederik. 

| Brunswick,t 74, 3rd rate. Built Dept 

ford, 1790 (1836)T. Taken to pieces, 1826. 

Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 


Captured from 


*Shewn at Gillingham 1813-14. 
| + Was P.S. at Plymouth in 1799 List. 
a Shewn at Gillingham 1813 and at Chatham 
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HE WHIG CLUB (11 S. iii. 428).—The 
Times, quoting from its number of 
21 Sept., 1827, states that ‘‘ a correspondent 
has taken the trouble to inform us that at 
the sale of the furniture of the Crown and 
Anchor yesterday, the Whig-club chair was 
disposed of for 451.” Perhaps this will 
afford the desired clue as to where the annual 
dinners of the Club were held. 
A. H. W. Fynnore. 
Littlehampton. 
pansy AND BEE: A COLLECTOR’S 
MARK (cliii. 516).—A_ bee was the col- 
lector’s mark of William J. Latta, of Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A., whose collection of objects 
associated with Napoleon was sold by auc- 
tion at the Anderson Galleries in 1913-4. I 
cannot trace a pansy as the mark of any col- 
lector, though a search through Fagan’s 
‘Collectors’ Marks’ may assist your cor- 
respondent. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
(clii. 406, 407, 447; cliii. 
, 232). — I have gone over the 
London and Salisbury lists of Marriage 
Licences, also all Marriages up to 1838 
in Salisbury, except St. Paul’s. Mr. 
Brycuam ApaMs has given me some very good 
information. I am sorry to say that the reg- 
isters he has mentioned are not here. There 
is only a very early edition of St. Andrew’s, 
Plymouth, in our library. In St. Stephen’s, 


RRICK 


Walbrook, London, I find one family of four 


sons, who spell their names respectively, Har- 
wick, Harrick, Harrwick, Harrwicke. The 
second died, and in the Burial Register he 
appears as Hurricke. 
garding Mr. Houston, I have been in 
touch with him, a friend of mine in Scotland, 
it appears, knows him well. It is quite true 
that Andrew Arrok lived in Sauchie in 1610 ; 
that is the date of his wife’s will. Andrew 
Orok’s wife’s will is proved at Sauchie, 1632. 
There was no Church in Sauchie till 1883. 
Mr. Donald Tod, of London, gave me this in 
January last, and says that the form Arrok 
(no doubt the early form of Arrick) occurred 
in Sauchie in 1610. 
prove this out of this large stock of Scottish 
family history. 
The Minister of Clackmannan looked up |.is 


records at the Register House for me for the, 
same dates as Mr. Houston, 1760—1795: no, 
I have been also to the Register 


success, 
House and looked up records from 1700—60. 
I find the records from 1610—1700 are imper- 
fect, and many leaves missing. 


He has no matter to! 


The Rector of Alloa’s Register only dates 
as far back as 1832. He made enquiries of 
Lord Mar of Alloa House, and others who are 
familiar with all names in the district, but 
received no help. The clerks in the Register 
House inform me that it is very unusual to 

‘get any one who is a member of the Church 
of England before 1855; only the Church of 
— handed over their registers at that 

ate. 

Seeing that Arrick is in the Register of St. 
Mary’s Rotherhithe, several subscribers of 
‘N. & Q.’ in the South have tried to help me, 
advising me to look up Registers at Deptford, 
Camberwell and other parishes about Rother- 
hithe, also St. Andrew’s, Plymouth. The 
information wanted is difficult to obtain. I 
have come across sixteen cases in which if the 
first letter be taken away you have Arrick. I 
find several in St. Benet Sherehog, London. 
Any information will be most welcome. 

ANDREW ARRICK. 

{We regret that Mr. R. Binanam ApaMs’s 
transcript from the Marriage Register of St. 
vaul, Deptford, printed at ante p. 232, should, 
by mistake, have been punctuated, and we now 


sues it verbatim and literatim as he sent it 
us, 


Marriages 1746. 
August 3 James QOrrok Lieulenant of A 
| Man of Warr Batchelor of This Parish and 
Sarah Maddox Spinster of Est Greenwich in 
ye County of Kent.] 


POCKETS (cliii. 280, 323).—In brasses of 
the fourteenth century, pockets are occa- 
sionally engraved in the lady’s kirtle, as for 
instance in the 1365 Stapleton brass once at 
Ingham, Norfolk, now entirely lost. 
Watrer E. 
96, High Road, N.2. 

ERCHANTS’ MARKS (cliii. 137,177,250). 
—It is interesting to note the likeness 
between some merchants’, masons’, and prin- 
ters’ marks, especially in the matter of the 
reversed 4 and the masts and pennants. In 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, on the cover 
of a German Ledger, 1648, is such a mark, 
also introducing the letters B and M. The 
Mayor of Norwich in 1451 presented the 
screen to the Chapel of St. Mary in St. 
John’s, Maddermarket, Norwich. His mark, 
in which is an inverted 4, is, I believe, some- 
where thereon. In vol. i., No. 2 Journal of 
the O.U. Brass Rubbing Soc., there is an 
article by H. K. St. John Sanderson, on Mer- 
chants’ Marks. He refers to an article by 

'R. Webb, Cambridge Camden Society, 1846. 

Water E. GawrTHorp. 
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; On Stimulus in Economic Life. By Sir 
The Library. Josiah Stamp. (Cambridge University Press, 


A History of the Parish Church of Woodford. \ ingen year’s Rede Lecture brings up, in the 
in the County of Essex. By F. G. Emler. of be 
Stanley L. Hunt, Rushden. 4s. 6d.). newer interesting iacts—and no less Intere; 

Parish Church as we ase it| 2S 
response, whether olog- 

_is little more than one hundred years old, to In some good peels 

but it stands on an ancient church site and its towards the end the author suggests correction 

Imle e Paris condemned, always and altogether, if, 

a lively account of the steps taken—not always _atter preluaian the efiective energy Teslvel it 

ullding by the e e. re the eS cusses with discernmen e relative effective 

through the forty-three names of the Woodtor:! ness of different economic stimuli, among which 

ystard. nong them is John Larke, w ¢ igh as an incentive. 

was at Woodford but a year, being presented in 

1527 to the living of Chelsea by Sir Thomas 

eed was at in BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUR. 

1544/5 for refusing to acknowledge the ing’s = 

ecclesiastical supremacy. Robert Wright, later |, Hauumar of Leicester senda us 
bis Catalogue No. $1, and a large proportion 

Bishop of Bristol, and then of Lichfield an‘ | o¢ the items this describes are well worth th 

Coventry, who was called on to suffer some collectors and the student’s consideration, 

hardship for opposition to Parliament in the A piece of outstanding interest—it is priced 

early days of the Rebellion, was Rector of £8i—is a portrait in oils, original and con 

Woodford from 1589 to 1619; a a who temporary, of Capt. Cook, apparently at 

was, not much seen in any of his many about 40 years of age, “not so good looking 

parishes More than one of these Rectors as in Dance’s portrait, but better looking 
resembled him in this. For the last sixty years than in Webbher’s.” A photograph of this 
or so the Parish Clerks have been drawn from cay be had on application. Two volumes of 
the Lowe family, one of whom held the office ghelton’s ‘Don Quixote’ the first in the sec- 
for thirty-five years. Mr. Emler gives a care-| ond issue of the first edition, the second in the 
ful. detailed description of the Registers. the first edition, bound by Riviere, are offered for 
earliest of which goes back to 1638. According .965: and a first edition of Chapman’s 
to the second of these books Woodford collected * Homer,’ in the original calf, in excellent 
on Oct. 10, 1666—the day appointed for a general condition and containing the engraved title to 
1e amentable fire a sondon., wice over engrave itle, is offere or £85. een! 
in the history of the church was the whole oi obaee English manuscript of St. Augustine’s 
73. The bells—six in number—are from the London Charterhouse is an interesting item 
Whitechapel Foundry of Richard Phelps and of which the price is £31 10s. Under  chake- 
all bear the date 1721. Those who are inter- speare’ the principal book is a Fourth Folio 
ested in the social significance of the pew an? (1685: £185). Seven volumes of Ackermann’s 
how proprietorship in pews worked out will hooks of coloured plates are offered for £140; 
find a good deal to their purpose here. Tn the and here is also his ‘ Microcosm of London’ 
way of monuments, too. Woodford Church has offered for £42. Then there are first editions 
some things worth notice. The oldest is that of ‘Kobinson Crusoe’ (#265) and Sterne’s 
to Robert Wynch, who died in 1590; then there ‘Sentimental Journey’ (£45); several first 
are memorials of Elwes. Holhech, Bosananet, editions of Dickens of which the most import 

Selwyn, Roe with several others. and outside ant are ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’ (£33) and a 
lies Sir Thomas St. George, who succeeded copy of ‘ Hard Times’ which is a variation 

Dugdale as Garter King-of-arms. The Godfrey of the first edition hitherto unknown (£35); 
family were connected with Woodford for sev- a copy in perfect condition of Gough’s ‘ Sepuk j 

eral generations, and there is a sumptuous, chral Monuments in Great Britain,’ 1786-99: 

monument to them in the Churchyard. Inthe (£30); a collection | of eighteenth and _ early 
leave £400 to the parish to he invested for the, a collection of MS. material, in all over. 
benefit of the poor on condition that this monn- Picces, of dates between 1780 and 1840 dealing 
ment should be kept in repair, but the Vestry with Roads, Canals, Bridges, Railways, ete. 
would not accept the beauest on those terms, (£12 10s.); and the first issue of Alken’s “ Ideas, 
the structure being so elaborate. This is a Accidental and Incidental to Hunting and other 
good book of its kind. Sports, caught in Leicestershire ’ (£105). 
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